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Art. IX. — Death op Mb. Everett. 

The death of a man so eminent for thorough training, and 
who had filled with distinction so many of the highest offices both 
of his native State and of the Kepublic, might well warrant us 
in departing from our ordinary practice, and paying some trib- 
ute to his virtues and services before the publication of his 
biography offered us our conventional text. But whoever else 
might be silent, it would ill become the North American Review 
to hold its tribute coldly in reserve. For if he did not origi- 
nate our journal, he may certainly be said to have established 
it, to have given it influence, and to have obtained for it that 
foreign recognition which implied its independent nationality. 
He was its second founder, and what came to him brick he 
left marble. 

This is not the place for any complete record of the events of 
his life, or elaborate discussion of his qualities of character and 
intellect. At the grave, a common instinct of human nature, 
no less than the first rule of good-breeding, excludes criticism 
and demands appreciation. And if criticism be untimely, 
panegyric also hushes, rebuked by the presence of that rigid 
sincerity of Death. 

Born in 1794, and having completed the allotted threescore 
years and ten, he died in the fulness of his powers and of their 
public acknowledgment. Though his death was sudden, yet so 
perfect was the conscientious order of his life that he left no 
smallest duty, whether public or privatej incomplete. The only 
regret which could be felt at such an end is, that he should not 
have been allowed to utter his nunc dimittis after witnessing the 
completed triumph of the country and the government he loved 
so well and had served so faithfully. But he had the truer com- 
fort and the nobler blessing of believing in that triumph during 
the darkest days of trial, and of contributing toward it as per- 
haps no other man could do, by dedicating to it the public au- 
thority of his name and the energy of all his powers. His 
death, then, taking place, as it did, ere the inevitable diminu- 
tions of age had sapped either his physical or intellectual vigor, 
might seem but the natural completion of that good fortune 
which had attended him through life. 
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But to allow any such precedence to luck would be to mor*- 
alize poorly a career of so much accomplishment and success. 
The root of all prosperity is in the character of the man. This. 
is his better chance, his fortunate turn of events, the lading of 
his dice. Famous at an age when other men are only dream- 
ing of fame, at twenty the most admired preacher of the day, 
at twenty-five a professor crowding the halls which others 
languidly emptied, at twenty-five sent to Congress by the 
eager public opinion of his district, at forty Governor of 
the State, and then successively Ambassador, President of the 
University, Secretary of State, and Senator, — office waited 
upon him to his dying day with that obsequiousness which 
is commonly shown only in seeking it. What to most men 
is the sufficing object of ambition was to him but a round 
of the ladder by which he climbed. He seems to have begun 
with that twenty years' start which is said to be the privilege in 
public life of noblemen's sons in England. But his was no 
such hereditary makeweight. The virtue was in himself, and 
not his accidents. Always acquiring and retaining what he 
acquired by that gift of tenacious memory which the Greeks 
wisely made the mother of all the Muses, and which is accumu- 
lated genius, he could always so readily apply his resources, 
that there was no sphere of public duty whose demands they 
could not answer as if by a special training to that end. What 
Dr. Zachary Pearce says of Lord Macclesfield may with equal 
truth be said of him. " At tibi semper nihil eruditionis satis 
visum est, ctti aliquid, addi posset ; ilia ig-itur omnia ita propria 
tua fecisti, ut, qudcunque de arte sermonem kaheres, videri pos- 
ses non inertem et ingloriam vitam egisse si nihil aliud scire*." 
And his industry was not merely that which pleases itself with 
voluntary acquisition, but was a conscientiousness equally 
prompt and conspicuous in the smallest details of official duty - 
or personal courtesy. He was not more punctual in writing a 
despatch than in answering the letters of unknown correspond- 
ents. If we have had greater orators and greater statesmen 
than he, we have had none who combined in himself so many 
gifts of nature with such ripeness of various culture, or who 
balanced such a many-sided aptness with so much constancy of 
character. When Mr. Everett was chosen or appointed to any 
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post of duty, however distinguished, it would have been hard 
even for his enemies to have found so fit a man, — impossible to 
have named a fitter. 

We have sometimes thought that, with his refinement of or- 
ganization, his scholarly tastes, and his gifts as an orator, the 
true sphere for Mr. Everett would have been in the English 
House of Peers. He seemed out of place in the rough and 
tumble of democracy. But we are satisfied that, though his 
career might have been more unvexed with petty annoyances 
and incompatibilities, he could nowhere have been so useful as 
here. In early life he gave an impulse to our scholarship and 
our taste which cannot be over-estimated, and later his purity 
of character and dignity of demeanor were a constant lesson in 
political good manners. Nothing personal is to be found in his 
writings, speeches, or reported conversation. The credit of this 
has been given to the coldness of his temperament, it is true ; 
but the emphatic rebutting testimony of his intimates must be 
accepted as conclusive on this point. We are inclined rather 
to attribute this seeming frigidity to a sensitiveness of nature, 
which fenced itself with decorum against the encroachments of 
that rudeness which some seem to consider the highest privi- 
lege, as it certainly is the most insidious enemy, of democracy. 
In nothing was Mr. Everett's example more beneficial than 
in this. He gave back to public station that dignity which 
the elective system insensibly abates, while rendering it only 
the more needful. It is the most vulgar of fallacies to say 
that the people make their magistrates because they choose 
them, and that they will not respect the work of their own 
hands. The man who is made by votes is sure to be unmade 
by office. But where, as should be the case, the fitness is in 
the man, and the popular suffrage but invests with the title, 
there is a chance that both office and its incumbent shall find 
the respect which is their due. 

This sensitiveness of Mr. Everett's nature, however it may 
have unfitted him for some of the ruder shocks of politics, 
never became in him that morbidness which first shuns and 
then distrusts our system of government. He was always and 
everywhere an American, nay, that most intense of Americans, 
a New-Englander. From the time when he defended his coun- 
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try in the pages of this Review to the day of his death he never 
shrank from doing battle in her behalf. Naturally averse from 
conflict, and with a nature softened like his name from its old 
Teutonic grimness, he here in some measure justified his pat- 
ronymic of Bberhard. This made perfectly natural and logi- 
cal his position for the last four years, which surprised many 
who ought to have known him better. And we believe they 
were the happiest years of his life. Loving popularity, as all 
men of his temperament and his line of influence must, he now 
for the first time found himself where his own deepest instincts 
and those of his countrymen felt themselves in perfect unison. 
And it was beautiful to see how instantly the popular heart rec- 
ognized it and throbbed to him its universal response of love 
and honor. The same sagacious tracers of historical parallels, 
who compute the chances of our democracy, with its two thou- 
sand miles of coast, by the standard of some ancient or mid- 
dle-age republic not so large as one of our average counties, 
are fond of repeating the traditional reproach about the in- 
gratitude of popular governments. Our British cousins (more 
than kin and less than kind), who always repay great services 
by a great estate, find especial pleasure in casting this slur 
upon us. We trust the day will never come when America 
shall pay off merit with money or pension it with office. And 
in Mr. Everett's case, what would even the Presidency have 
been in comparison with that warm enthusiasm which waited 
on the last years of his life with benediction, and that grati- 
tude which felt his death as a public calamity ? 

A great part of the fame of a great orator, like that of a 
great actor, soon becomes traditional. The tone, the manner, 
the cadence, are evanescent. Mr. Everett was an artist in 
eloquence. The electric atmosphere of debate did not breed 
iu his mind those sudden flashes that both startle and enlighten 
in some great speakers. He did not " fnlmine," as was said of 
Demosthenes. But he delighted and persuaded. He lifted his 
hearers into an atmosphere of purity and principle. We 
have heard, to be sure, that he studied his intonations, his 
gestures, his pauses, his seemingly unpremeditated effects. 
Those who would not hear of an extemporized poet, or math- 
ematician, or scholar, are willing to demand the perfection of 
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oratory without that labor and forethought which are the raw 
inaterial, not only of excellence, but of that very ease which 
seems the gift of nature or the happy moment. Mr. Everett 
was wise enough to know that nine parts in ten of a native 
talent lies in the assiduous cultivation of it, and that the fire 
descends from heaven in vain unless it find fuel ready gathered 
to be kindled by it and to keep it alive. He came of a family 
remarkable for alertness of intellect, and no one who ever 
heard his conversation could doubt the fluency of his mind or 
his readiness of resource. If he composed his speeches with 
care, he did what all great speakers have done before him) — 
what was demanded alike by a proper respect for himself and 
his, audience. It is as idle to undervalue him for repeating the 
same oration, as to reproach Homer with serving up again the 
same rhapsody to a new set of hearers. It is his praise that 
he always did his best. 

We have not always agreed with Mr. Everett in his political 
opinions, but we have believed them to be sincere, as they were 
certainly consistent. Which of us has always agreed even with 
his former self ? Had he been willing to make the same sacri- 
fices with Mr. Buchanan, for example, who can doubt that he 
might have had Mr. Buchanan's reward, superior as he was to 
him in all that makes a man of value to his party 1 His was a 
mores substantial guerdon in that honor for him living and that 
sorrow for him dead which are the worthiest civic crown of 
public service. Had he been only eminent by virtue of the 
places he had filled, he might have slunk in his tent, an in- 
glorious Achilles, like some others to whom high station has 
given a, name in our history. When he died, he was by com- 
mon admission our foremost civilian, our most accomplished 
man. Even in verse he had early won his spurs by some of 
the most spirited examples of what is called occasional poetry. 
But if his ambition was keen, his patriotism was superior to all 
selfish motives. There was nothing in him sordid or unclean. 
He was as far from the demagogue as the cynic ; and when he 
stands in marble, the image of him will not be whiter than that 
of the patriot, who in a time of war won for the toga its share 
in the praise of victory, will stand in the memory of his coun-r 
trymen. 



